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ESSAY on a SYSTEM of NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
adapted to IRELAND. By STEPHEN DICKSON, State 
Pbyftcian^ Profejfor of the Practice of Medicine in Trinity 
College Dublin Fellow of the College of Phyficians in Ireland r 
M. R L A. F. R. S. S> A. and Honorary Member of fever at 
Medical Societies.. 



JL*DU CATION may be defined the rearing of youth. Youth Read July 9, 
ought to be reared in fuch a manner as will be moft conducive 
to their future welfare. The welfare of a nation confifts in 
the ftre^gth, good order, and fkill of the individuals who 
compofe it. 

Of national education, then, that mud be the beft fyftem 
by means of which the health, the morals, and the informa- 
tion of the youth of the nation may be moft univerfally and 
effectually promoted. 

In the following efTay I fliall confider how the promotion 
of thefe great objedls may be facilitated by a fyftem of na- 
tional education which fhall include the children of the la** 
bouring poor. 

As 
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As the fubjedl is not lefs extenfive than important, I can- 
not expe& that fome confiderations, deferving even of confi- 
derable regard, will not efcape my notice. But I fhall be little 
folicitous of finiflring the minuter traits of fyftematic arrange- 
ment, if I be fo fortunate as to defign a corredl outline. 

To delineate from abftraft views an Utopian fcheme of 
national education, however confummate, would be of little 
advantage to a people already cemented in fociety. For it can- 
not be fuppofed that a great body of men, endowed with 
different portions of intelle&ual capacity, enlightened not only 
by different degrees but by various hues of knowledge, fpot- 
ted with prejudices of various calls, fmitten with the love of 
feparate purfuits, and affe&ed by a great diverfity of private 
interefts, fhould ever confpire to carry into effe<5t even the 
beft digefted fyftem of fpeculations originating from any in- 
dividual. 

The obje<fl of the patriotic propofer of the queftion under 
confideration will (it is apprehended) be better attained by 
merely Sketching out a model of civil polity according to the 
leading features of which we might and ought to mould the 
riling generation of Ireland. 

It appears advifeable in a difquifition of this kind, to 
keep conftandy in view not only the genius and the intereft, 
but even the prefent ftate of the country which claims our 
chief regard. But I conceive that it would be improper to 
enter very minutely into the detail of any plan ; fince the 

mod 
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moft eafily feafible mull require various modifications, accord- 
ing to local advantageous or unfavourable circumflances. 

The following considerations concerning the manner of rear* 
ing the youth of this kingdom relate, rft, To their health; 
zdly^ To their morals; and, 3dly, To their inftru&ion in the 
knowledge requifite for the feveral departments which they 
are to fill in fociety* 



Of Education as it concerns Health* 

Such is the connexion between the corporeal and intellec- 
tual faculties of man, that the vigour of the former inva- 
riably tends to promote the energy of the latter. When the 
fenfes are acute and the perceptions vivid, the empire of the 
imagination is enlarged, and reafon has an extended fcope foi* 
exertion. When mufcular ftreiigth feconds the fuggeftions of 
the foul, the human being is perpetually adtive. The power 
bf overcoming obftacles is never long unattended by the in- 
genuity which points out the means, and the paflion which 
inftigates to the attempt. But dullnefs of fenfation and weak- 
nefs of frame are the parents of defpondence, and floth, and 
ignorance. 

Th e offspring of difeafed parents faintly ftrugglt through the 
feeble ftate of childhood. Yet by care hereditary maladies may 
oftentimes be corre&ed, of even entirely deftroyed. Then the 
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boy puts forth his faculties, as tender fhrubs which have Seen 
fheltered in their infancy fhoot out germs that defy fueceed- 
ing blafts. But if the infant have been negle<5ted, the boy will- 
be feeble, the yauth enervate, the man diftempered, pufilla- 
nimous, and burdenfome to fociety. Every one knows that 
ficknefs incapacitates the mind for any lofty daring, nay often 
for any thought but that of procuring relief from bodily dif- 
trefs. What is the whole life of a valetudinarian but a long 
fit of ficknefs ? 

The prefervation and rearing of infants fhoutd therefore be 
the fir ft objedls of national care,. 

The pens of elegant and forcible writers have been employed 
to imprefa upon the minds of women a fenfe of the amiable- 
nefs as well as virtue of fulfilling the firft duty of humanity, 
the moft interefting office of maternal love, I mean the nurfing 
of their own children. Let thefe advocates for the beft af- 
fe&ions ftill urge their honourable caufe. Let them force a 
decent blulh into the cheek of diffipated grandeur, wring fighs 
of remorfe from the bofom of dereliction, and harrow the foul 
of fenfibility with the fufferings of abandoned innocents, Their 
eloquence will not be wholly loft in a kingdom to which vir- 
tue has not yet bidden adieu.. 

But too much room will ftill remain for the interposition 
of national tendernefs to, fnatch from deftru&ion the outcafta 
of fhame, hard-heartednefs^ and mifery. An inftitution which 

provides 
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provides for the reception and care of foundlings is, therefore, 
of ineftimable public utility, and decidedly entitled to the warm- 
eft fupport and patronage of the nation. 

Let us now inquire how an inftitution of this kind fhould 
be modified, fo as to extend the utmoft poflible advantage to 
the community. 

First, the admiffion of infants to the benefits of this infti- 
tution fhould be accomplifhed with eafe to the mothers, and 
fafety to the children. 

In proportion to the difficulty of difpofing in this way of 
fuch children as their parents are either unable or unwilling 
to maintain, will be the temptation to difpofe of them in fome 
other, and that a worfe way. Accefs to a receiving-cradle fhould 
therefore be as eafy as poflible. Mothers who are opprefTed 
with poverty, mothers who fkulk to hide a furreptitious birth, 
can, neither of them, make long journeys to depofite their in- 
fants in a place of fecurity. 

In Scotland the people are, in comparifon of the reft of 
Europe, undebauched. But it is the nature of woman to for- 
feit the fenfe of virtue before the fenfe of fbame. In Scotland 
therefore there are women who privately give up their chaftity, 
but whom no confideration could induce to avow their tranf- 
greflion. There is no foundling hofpital in that kingdom. 
It is in many cafes impoffible to convey the fruit of intrigue 
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to London or Dublin without the greateft rifle of difcovery. 
The wretched devotees of character then embrace the horrid 
alternative, and in the tumults of fhame and defpair facriiiee 
the lives of their offspring, and hazard their own eternal lives. 
It is notorious that in Scotland fewer crimes fall under the 
punifhment of the law than in any other polifhed fociety of 
equal numbers, the crime of child-murder excepted j and there 
is even reafon to believe that that crime is much more fre- 
quently perpetrated than dete&ed. 

From hence I infer the propriety of eflablifhing receiving- 
cradles for foundlings in different parts of Ireland. Nor would 
the care of thefe add much to the general expenee of the infti- 
tution, if they were annexed to, or even rendered a conftituent 
part of the eftablifhraent of every county infirmary. 

I said that the fafety of the foundlings admitted to the 
benefits of this charity fhould be an objedl of national care.. 
But I am perfuaded that their fafety is not compatible with 
the necefiity of undergoing long jounnsys, during their ten- 
dereft infancy, perhaps without proper food or raiment, expofed 
to cold, and the damps of night, befide all the accidents to 
which their delicate bodies are fo much more liable than thofe 
of grown perfons* 

A weakly infant is. frequently fent in the mofl inclement 
feafon, from the remoteft corner of Ireland to the cradle m 
the capital. From thence it nauft again fet out, and undergo 

the 
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the fatigues of further travel, to the home of its appointed 
nurfe. We omit to think how many children, mull unavoid?- 
ably perifh by this mifmanagement. 

How far better would it be if the deferted infant were to 
be reared in the vicinity of its native fpot, without any wafle 
of that little portion of vital flrength which is its fole inhe- 
ritance ! 

Perhaps alfo this plan might be politic on another account, 
It might be right to leave in the mothers power to watch un- 
feen the growth of her offspring. If ihe had refigned if through 
poverty,, fortune might change,, and put it in her power to 
relieve the community from the burden of her charge. If fhe 
had deferted it through fhame, the filent memorial of her mif- 
demeanour perpetually haunting her, like a warning ipirit, 
might awaken in her mind a fenfe of contrition and a pur- 
pofe of atonement by protecting and befriending (whenever it 
might lie in her power) the unfortunate fruit of her tranf- 
greflion. 

Secondly, Care ought to be taken that foundlings receive 
good treatment while at nurfe. 

This cannot be accompliflied without frequent infpe<5lion 
of the children, and adlual vifitation of their nurfes habita- 
tions. I am fanguine in my expectation that this may be done, 
not only without expence, but in the moft effectual manner. 

Why 
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Why fhould wc perpetually omit paying any tribute of refpeft 
to the public virtue of the more amiable half of the commu- 
nity ? Are women of fuperior birth and education unfit to be 
entrufted with the management of any public concerns ? Their 
delicacy indeed forbids them, and their gentlenefs incapacitates 
them from buftling through the mazes of ftubborn politics. 
But to feek the fequeftered cottage; to watch the tender de- 
pofite of the publick ; to cherifh the Innocent and friendlefs 
orphan, who may, one day, be a fupport or an ornament of 
fociety- — thefe are offices congenial to the feelings of the moft 
refined and exalted of the female fex* 

If foundlings were difperfed through various parts of the 
kingdom, the rearing of them could be eafily fuperintended by 
ladies refiding in the country. The wages of nurfes might alfo 
be paid by the hands of thefe gracious almoners of Provi- 
dence, or by fome perfon appointed in each county to whom 
proper certificates from them fliould be produced. This plan, 
while it would fave nurfes the time and money which they 
now wafte in journeying to Dublin, would preferve the in- 
fants from the dangers of fatigue and cold to which they are 
expofed in accompanying them. 

Thirdly, Proper means fhould be employed to cure fuch 
children as are ill of infectious difeafes. 

The difeafes moft fatal to infants are the fmall-pox, and the 
venereal difeafe. 

Since 
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Since the introduction of the practice of inoculation the 
virulence of one of thefe fcourges of mankind has confider- 
ably abated; and nothing feems requifite to be added on this 
head to the cautions already obferved except a perfeverance 
in the practice, and a more extenfive diffufion of its benefits 
by the benevolent activity of the phyficians and furgeons of 
the feveral hofpitals and difpenfaries throughout the kingdom. 

In England fome medical affbciations have been formed for 
the purpofe of inoculating all the children in certain diftridls 
who have not had the fmall-pox ; and the advantage accru- 
ing from thefe exertions has furpafled expectation, and almoft 
furpafles belief. Similar aflbciations in this country require 
only to be announced to be patronized** 

But the havock committed by the venereal difeafe is truly 
deplorable. Every fecond child committed to the foundling- 
cradle in Dublin inherits this fliocking malady, and every one 
of thefe forfeits its life for the crime of its parents. I have 
been well informed that not a fingle infant tainted with this 
diforder at its birth has been ever faved in the foundling hof- 
pital of Dublin, except when given to a nurfe undergoing a 
courfe of medicine ; a circumftance which can very rarely 

happen. 

Is 



* By the exertions of a fociety inftituted by Dr« Haygarth, the mortality of 
the fmall-pox in Ghefter was diminifhed in four years four-fifths. 

Yet it is computed that even ftill the wafte of human lives by the fmaH-po* 
in Great Britain and Ireland, amounts annually to fifty-five thoufand five hundred 
and fifty J See Howlett's Examination of Dr. Price's Eflay on Population* 
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Is this diforder more virulent in Ireland than in England 
or France, in both of which countries I hear that children 
have been cured of fimilar complaints ? Or might not fome 
new means be advantageoufly attempted amongfl ms ? 

These are -queftions. of fuch great national import, and which 
at the fame time fo highly concern the reputation of the fa- 
culty, that I have little doubt but committees from the col- 
leges of phyficians and furgeons might be eafily induced to 
take them into their confideration. From the fkilful exertions 
of fuch men we might perhaps without prefumption augur 
fome acquifition to the public welfare *. 

What provifions for the health of children of maturer years 
might be generally adopted through the kingdom, it is not 
eafy to determine. This, however, may be fafely alleged, that 
every fpecies of exercife invigorates the animal frame, and 
therefore that all boyifli fports have a falutary tendency. 

But as the diverfions of children not only develope the 
paffions of youth, but often prepare the road for their future 

career, 



* While I am looking towards an improved method of treating this difeafe in 
infants, I am rejoiced in the profpeft of its frequency being diminifhed in the 
fources of their contamination, by an admirable plan devifed by the prefent chief 
fecretary. I allude to the General Lock Hofpital in Dublin, the eftablifhment 
of which is already commenced, and which is to be fupported on fuch an ex- 
tenfive fcale that it will receive every perfon afFe&ed with this difeafe who may 
apply, without their being under the neceffity of procuring recommendation, or 
ufing any intereft. An inftitution founded on fuch humane and liberal principles, 
and fo well calculated to deftroy an hydra already glutted with fo many vifitims, 
{lands in no need of arguments to enforce its panegyric. 
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career, it ftiould enter into the policy of thofe who endfeavouf 
to mould the rifing generation, to point out and . encourage 
fuch juvenile amufements as are at once conducive to theif 
health and favourable to their morals. Sports which excite a 
difinterefted and honourable emulation ought to be encouraged j 
but fuch as participate of ferocity, or eflaanate from the fpi- 
rit of gambling, fhould be rigidly profcribed. 

Let the martial fpirit which is congenial to the people of 
Ireland, which forms a diftinguifhed ornament of their na- 
tional chara6ter, and which may be rendered a fteady fupport 
of their liberties — let this fpirit be cheriflied in the bofoms 
of our youth. Not a fpirit forward in favage quarrels, or dis- 
played in fallies of cruel vivacity, but a fpirit patient of fa- 
tigue, yet arduous in exertion, fubmiflive to difcipline, but alive 
to public good. 

Juvenile corps taught to love arms for the fake of theif 
country, and trained to ufe them in defence of its laws, will 
exhibit in their exercifes fports worthy the fons of a wife 
and a magnanimous people* The ftntiments and the labours 
of fuch youths will be a leffon to their fathers, as well as 
an example to posterity* Their ambition will be unfolded in 
competitions of virtue. Their relaxations from ftudy will add 
nerves to courage, fpirit to patriotifm, and will render fubor* 
dination and order national habits* 
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Of Education as it -promotes Morality* 

flow the morals of the jafing 'hope of die nation may he 
guarded and confirmed, deferves our maft 5Li^dou& xionfidera- 
tion. 

It will not be controverted that the precepts of the Chris- 
tian religion ought to be inculcated as univerfally and as fe- 
duloufly as paflible. The example of ifc& Divine Author is* 
the pillar of fire which fhould attradl the ,3ffe<5iions and 
guide the conduct of every member df ibeiety. The rank 
ef no man can be fo elevated as mo fet Jiim above loving his 
Beighbour, and *doing to all men as Jie would they fhould do 
to him : Nor is the iramble lot of any ib unfortunate as ta 
deprive him of the means of being meek aad merciful, ik>w 
to anger, and ready to forgive injury. 

Charity is the corner ftone of *thc great edifice of Chrift's 
church. Let that be preferred, and the prayers and obla- 
lions of every feil tff Chriiiians will be an acceptable facrifice 
in the fight of God, Let the milk of human kindnefs be 
taught to flow through every channel of religion. Then* 
thougli the mazes of myftery and the involutions ctf knotty 
<&o£rinc may continue to -puzzle the uaderftanding, they will 
ceafe to corrupt the heart, 

The inftitution of funday fihools nas httn already produc- 
tive of confiderable public .good* Habits of receiving inftruc* 

tion 
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tion and being obfequious to rule cannot be formed too early* 
The mind as it becomes enlightened grows fond of peace and 
order* 

To encourage fuch fchools would, therefore, be highly be* 
neficial. to fociety. And let them be encouraged without any 
limitations of religion or party, without any obftru<£tion from 
the narrow jealoufy of fe<5fcaries, or the idle, apprehensions of 
overweening: politicians* 

Ik a particular county in* England th§ eftablifoment of a 
funday fehool by pre£byterians gave great offence* and received 
much oppofition from the miniftera and adherents of the eftar 
bliftied church. But could any thing be more prepofterous ? 
As if learning: and charity were of any particular fedt or party ! 
Or a& if it -mufti not be the- wifh a* well as the inteseft of, 
all parent® and paftors to rear! up their children in piety and? 
benevolence ! 

I hope no fuch dilgcacefttl prejudices will find a refting 
place in this, kingdom, ket differenced ift religion be no longer 
manifefted by hatsredy and reviling, and calumny*, but by an 
honourable emulation in the facrcd caufe of learning and vir- 
tue. Let the catholic, and the prefbyterian, and the quaker, 
vie with him of the eflablifhe^ church, who fhair moft extent 
fivcliy diffufe th« knowledge* and mod effectually fulfil the comr 
mands of their common Father* 

There are certain points of dodlrine wherein Chrifliana of 
all denominations agree. Thefe, happily, are the molt intelli- 

(Da) gible 
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gible to the capacities of children, and the mofl immediately 
connected with the condudl of human, life. The fundamental 
preceprs of the Chriflian religion, and their fan&ions are truths 
of the mofl interefling, awful,, and impreffive nature, calcu- 
lated to fill the youthful mind with the beft affe<5lions, and 
fupported by the concurrent aflent of every Chriflian., 

A small book, containing the fir ft principles of Chriftianity^ 
drawn up by fome pious and judicious perfbns, might be printed 
for the ufe of the children in all the funday fchools in the 
kingdom* A very eonfiderablfe number of ftich a valuable 
and unexceptionable manual might : be difperfed gratis amongft 
the poor of all religious perfuafions. This would contribute 
at once to put controverfial animofity to fleep, and to aroufe 
the fpirit of adlive virtue.. To defray the expenfe of fuch a 
publication every man, who either reveres religion, or values 
the bleffings of goodi order, w:ould be folicitous to ftand for? 
warcL 

But our exertion* mufl not terminate in 'the mere inflruc^ 
tion of youth : we mufl incite them to good a&ions by ex- 
ample, by praife, by emolumentary recompenfe. 

Prizes of : virtue have been diftributed by academies in France 
to peafantfc who had diflinguifhed themfelves either by fome 
particular fplendid a&ions, or by a long courfe of laudable 
conduil. Let fimilar rewards be held forth in the different 
fchoob of this kingdom, and. I have no doubt but they will 
ixmfe to exertion and exalt to notice, even in childhood, and 

amongffc 
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amongft the loweft order of the people, numberlefs virtues which 
might otherwife have flept in perpetual oblivion. The feeds, 
of honour, benevolence, and patriotifm are thickly fown in 
the fpirits of our country men r let inftru&ion and encourage- 
ment cherifh their; growth^ and their luxuriant branches will 
afford a wreath which* fhall decorate with- new glory the char* 
ra&er of the nation;. 



Of Education as it relates to inflruStion in the knowledge regui-* 
ftte for the fever al departments ut.fociety* . 

This part of our fubjeft neceflarily refolves itfelf into fub~ 
divifions correfpondent to the different departments for which 
the youth of the nation are refpediively- intended. We fliall 
treat of it firft as it relates to the elementary inftru&ion of 
all, particularly the children of the labouring poor, and after- 
wards as it relates to inftrudtion in agriculture, mining, ma-^ 
nufa&ures, and profefEonal and polite literature. 



Qf the elementary injlruftion of the children of the labouring poor. 

Very young children are fuifceptible of the benefits > o£ 
education. Even before attention can be fixed on the Unin-t 
terefting objects which conftitute the elements of written lan- 
guage, the mind may be trained to benevolence, and fami- 
liarized to fubordination. By fuck early culture a. reception 
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is prepared for the* feed* of learning, which delight to fpread 
their roots in 1 gentle dlfpdfitioris and imittftrious» habits 

As there is fcarce any age fo tender" at which, the human 
mind may not admit of melioration, fo there is no young 
mind which does nbt ftaild^ in; need of inftrn<3iion/ Of what 
nature and extent is that information which may be confi- 
dered as requifite for every member of civilized fbciety ? 
What kind of inftru&ion are the children of all the labour- 
ing poor of Ireland capable of receiving, and of rendering 
conducive to their pri-vate happinefs, arid to the public wel- 
fare ? Thefe important quefUons I fhall now endeavour to 
anfwer.. 

I* need feaarcelyv <^e would imagine, be infilled on that 
tlte commonalty in any country have no occafion for the 
knowledge of more than one language. To every member 
of fociety, indeed, the power of communicating his own 
thoughts, and comprehending the expreflion of the thoughts 
of thofe with whom he may be converfant, is indifpenfably 
neceflary. Without this power bufinefs would ftagnate, and 
pleafiire, which depends fo much upon fympathy^ would want 
its choiceft zefl. But how can this be beft attained by the 
people ? By an* unifonaaa&y of fpoech, a. corre<ffc knowledge of 
epe t»ngue? or by a fmattermg, of feverai ? 

The queftion muft lie within thefe limits; for it would 
be vain to fuppofe that ordinary men could fpare fo muchu 

time 
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time from the labours .ajm£»ed to their . : fta«ian-> as the attain- 
ment >of eaoie than cine &QgPdg5> with tolerable accwacy, ne- 
cefl&rily .se^mr^ 

But even Bad the commorsdtgr lb wtmch kkfnue, it is eafy 
to fee how mu^h better they might employ it. 

In the Irifli Iaftgfcage t&ere are i*& ofigteil woi&s etm- 
veyiag fueh ^Sbo^edge ^ k i^ctsQfepy t& €be poet. And as 
to claffie ^iterm^fi^j^lmt -can a taffte for its beamtes j>rdd*ce 
in \ the mind xx£ a ^geaffent'but a diftafte for thofe occupations 
by whifeh miff "lit ca$ maintain his fonrily, and be of ufe 
to the commtoiity'? But the Wuth is^ that Latin is learned by 
the pootf dt Ireland with a very different View from that of 
illuminating their intellect by a ray from the effulgence of 
ancient Ropie. Thei^ foje aim is to qjiatlily tfremfelve* for 
die darknefs of modem Rome, fhej aipire to be felled for 
die priefihood, and. impair from their hovels to fome hedge- 
fchool-majftsr in eager <$ufft of the little ifea.t^riog of ^ccle- 
fiaftkal langij^ge vrjbmk he sm afford them* ;and in &*U m~ 
pe&atioa of Jbjd^gie^t -^r$ad -with a ttipenc^ ^ad returning 
to enjoy that indolence, and that contrpul over the minds of 
iheir hrfcthwn, whioh v $ao ,»ft^n N a»arJb age ^lg^ cle^y. 

TttE Ei^gUiis fe»g»%ge awgfct $0 ^ jgolfc® md written as 
univerfally as pollible over Ireland The language of our 
Jaws, the Using language of all uthe *?ell educated part of the 
community* the only feoguage by which inflrirdion in arts* 

manufa&ures 
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manufactures and trade can be conveyed to our peopled — What 
pains ought not to be taken to diffiufe it throughout the king- 
dom ! Reading and writing Englifh fhould, therefore, be feda- 
loufly taught to every child in the nation, without exception 
of fex, obfcurity, or indigence. 

I do not propofe-the teaching of the Englifh language ac- 
cording to the abftracfi and metaphyfical rules of grammar, 
the comprehenfion of which is above the capacities of all chil- 
dren, and would be utterly ufelefs to the poor. But let the 
pra<5lice of ufing this language univerfally and exclufively be 
ftudioufly encouraged amongft the lower orders of the people, 
fo that infants may lifp it in their cradles and children pre- 
fer it in their plays. Then will the care of a well-informed 
fchool-mafter eafily correct vulgarifms, and by degrees accus- 
tom the meaneft peafant to juft habits of fpeech. The accom- 
plifhment of this object I take to be the firft and moft indif- 
penfable flep towards national improvement. 

The fuperflrudture to be eredted on this foundation fliould 
be fuited to the wants and to the habits of men neceflitated 
to earn their bread by the fweat of their brow. 

Vulgar arithmetic is adapted to every capacity, and ufeful 
to perfons in every ftation. The common rules, and the man- 
ner of their application, ihould therefore be taught to alL 

The elder boys might, in my opinion, be eafily and very 
profitably inftruded in fome knowledge of the mechanic powers. 
I do not mean to recommend the teaching of geometry, or 

any 
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any abftrufe propofitions ; but a theory *:oncife though corre&, 
evinced by experiments plain and fimple, but fatisfa&ory and 
obvioufly applicable to the common occurrences of life. How 
often have we feen in the midft of the illiterate a true me- 
chanical genius burfting the barriers of ignorance, toiling 
with felf-inftrudtion to difcover the various modes of exchang- 
ing time for power, and at length fucceeding by the mere 
dint of native ingenuity in the invention of valuable ma- 
chines, or in excellent improvements of thofe already con- 
trived ! How much time and labour might have been faved 
to thofe deferring men by a little timely inftrudion ! How 
many others poffefled of fimilar natural endowments might pro - 
per training have rendered confcious of their powers, and 
Capable of dire&ing them to the belt advantage! 

It is fcarcely to be confidered as an objection to this pro- 
pofal that perfons who are in other fefpe&s well qualified 
for the inftru<5tion of poor children are, many, perhaps moft 
of them, at prefent ignorant of the very principles which I 
am recommending they fhould teach. Such men, if furnilhed 
with proper inftrucftions, Colild very fotfn qualify themfelves 
for this part of their duty. I do not know of any book 
adapted for fuch a purpofe, but one might eafily be writteii 
by any man of fcience and good fenfe ;- and I am perfuaded 
that by doiiig fo he would render no inconfiderable fervice to 
the community. 

Having now endeavoured to afcertain what kind of m~ 

£lru<5tion is requifite for the children of all, even the pooreft 

Vol. IV. ( E ) in 
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in the kingdom, I fliall proceed to confider how the commu- 
nication of this inftrudlion may be beft effe&ed. 

The children of the poor contribute net only to their fo- 
lace but to their fupport. They cannot, therefore, be entirely 
given up by their parents to be adopted, as the children of 
tiie publick* 

Nor o^rght the bands of family love to be f trained by 
Rich a feparation. It is incumt>ent on the ftate to provide 
for orphans: but it fhould 5 never tempt parents to abandon 
thofe whom Nature has cpinautted t& theijr efpecial care, 

Instruction fhould, therefore,, await the offspring of the 
indigent as near as poflible to their own doors. The peafant 
depending for. fuhfiftence on the <&Uy labours of himfelf and 
his growing family would; gl^ly fpate his child from the 
fcufinefs- of his cabins during part of the day, for the fake 
of his education ; but he could not afford, the lofs of his 
affiftajiqe whole days, or while he fhouldL be travelling to fchool 
many, miles. It is evident then, that any fyftem of education 
which, includes the childrea of the labouring popr cannot be 
carried into effedl without, the eftablifhment of a confiderable 
number of conveniently diipofed fchools. Let us fee what 
meafures are raoft expedient to be taken to effe<Sk fuch efta- 
bliihment. 

By an a& of parliament palled in the reign of Henry 
^111. * and dill fubfifting, the minifter of every parifh in 

the 

* zS Heja.8. c. 15, 
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the kingdom is enjoined to keep of caufe to "be kept in hifc 
parifh a fchool " for teaching Englifti, if any children of his 
" paroch come to him to learne the fame/' The faithful 
execution of this duty is provided for in a manner apparently 
the mod efficacious that could be devifed, The parochial 
minifter folemnly prornifes by the oath of induction and in- 
stitution to his living to carry into effect the proviiions of 
the law. Can any thing be more reafonable than that the 
clergy fhould be ferioufly called upon to put in execution not 
merely the letter but the fpirit of the adt, and of their own 
oath-? 

Ministers of Him, who defired that little children fhould 
he fufFered to come unto him ! Ye are called upon by your coun- 
try to take under your prote&ion their rifing hope. Be emii- 
lous to diftinguifh yourfelves in the performance of this ho- 
nourable duty, which Religion, and Patriotifm, and jliMce 
require at your hands. Difclaim the unworthy fuppofitioft 
that the little annual contribution of forty fhillings, which 
has become the cuftomary commutation for your perfonal 
fervice, completely exonerates you from your obligations. It 
is yours to be not only virtuous," but zrealotts in virtue. It is 
yours to fee that learning ^ftd morality flow throughout the 
kingdom in innumerable channels; like the rivers which in?* 
terfedl our foil, rnajeftit in their progrefs, and diffusing their 
beneficial influence throughout all the land. 

Trusting that the clergy will conform to the fpirit of 
timr obligation, and provide one efficient fchool-mafter in 

( E 2 ) each 
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*ach parrfh for inftrudting all children who may prefent 
themfelv'es, let us confider what further affiftance will be ne- 
ceffary for extending elementary inftruftion, the firft ftep of 
national education. 

Of fome parifhes the extent, of others the population is 
fo great, that one fchool in each cannot fuffice for the in- 
ftrudtioa of all the children who refide in them. The obvi- 
ous remedy of this infufficiency ia to increafe the number of 
fchools in proportion to the want of them* But who are to 
be the judges of the neceflity for new eftablifhments ? Who 
$re to decide the expence, and applot the contributions which 
may be neceffary for their fupport? 

It has been fuggefted that: u fpecial lums might be eafily 
cc afcertained and properly apportioned by the veftries, accord- 
" ing to their knowledge of the pofTeflions , within their dif- 
" tricks *." Buf veftriea. are t a fpecies of publick/ bodies very 
ill calculated, for the, government and fupport. of charitable 
inftitutibns* They are petty democracies, compofed of the 
moft fugitive materials, adluated by no uniform principle, 
bound to no fyftem of condud ; and too frequently, where 
money is to be difpofed of, full of cabal and party. 

In my opinion,' the more liberal, becaufe more feledt and 
better educated bodies, the feveral grand juries throughout the 
kingdom, would be not only competent to afcertain what 

£ehool% 

* Mr. Orde's Plan, 
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firhools, in addition to thofe eftablifhed by the parochial clergy, 
might be neceffary in their refpedlive counties, but would 
alfo, in all probability, be fufficiently zealous to promote in- 
flitutions which fo obvioufly tend to the reformation of man- 
ners in the lower orders of the people. 

The feveral matters and miftreffes placed at the head of 
thefe fchools Ihould be fupported partly by a ftated falary, or 
other certain affiftance, as a houfe, and partly by a remunera- 
tion proportional to the number of their pupils.- Some cer- 
tain affiftance is neceffary to fecure the fervioe of reputable 
and well-qualified perfons * j but the extent of it fliould be 
barely fufficient < for the attainment, o£ this end. The means 
of fubfifting without exertion are the flrongeft allurements to 
indolence. 

The money neceffary for the payment of the ftated fala- 
ries of matters and miftrefles, beyond that afforded by the 
clergy, Ihould perhaps be raifed by parliament. But the re- 
mainder of their recompenfe cannot be conveniently raifed iii 
the fame way; becaufe the amount of it, being to depend on 
the number of fcholars, which may probably be very variable 
in. different' diffridta, cannot be exa&ly afcertained. Thia is 
the m6ney which I propofe to be raifed by prefentment of 
the feveral grand juries- on their refpe&ive counties, according 

to 

* In Denmark each p^rifti is provided vdfh rtwa or three k hook, where chil- 
dren are inftru&ed in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The fchool-mafters have r 
ib general, a falary of £*il a year, a houfe^ arid a few other advantages, 
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to the proofs laid before them of the numbers of poor chil- 
dren inftru&ed in the different fchools* 



The proofs to be required by the grand juries fhotild be 
fpecial reports attefted by -a certain number of refpe&able vifi- 
tors, of whom the mini fter or curate of the parifli ihould al- 
ways be one. 

In this fyftem it -would be ^the intcreft of all parties ttf 
promote the publick good, and fearcely any opportunities 
would lie open For abufe. Every child in the nation would 
be inftru&ed in the elements of learning and morality, and 
would grow up in habits of induftry and good order. 



Of inflruBton in Agriculture. 

Of all the occupations of man, that which is mod con- 
ducive to health, mod favourable to innocence, and mod pro* 
du&ive of national advantage, is agriculture. 

That the manly exercifes and labours of the field invigo- 
rate the frame of man and prolong its exiftence, and that 
ignorance of vice is more beneficial to fociety than the moft 
xefined fpeculative knowledge of virtue, are pofitions which do 
not require proof. It is alfo a truth equally certain, though 
lefs fcbvious, that the moft durable riches of a nation depend 

neither 
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neither on its erudition, its a*ts, its* manufactures, nor its com- 
merce, but on its agriculture. 

From the land which .is weH cultivated, however inclement 
the iky or rebellious the foil, the cultivators always extract 
fubfiftence. Certain of fupport, they are not afraid of the bur- 
den of families; Population and induftry increafe together. 
Children are fet to employment; and they, by their labour, con- 
tribute to their own maintenance and the publick wealth. Cities 
are fupplied with- the Cuperfluous part of the population and 
produce of the country. Thus fcholars, artifts, manufacturers 
and . traders -are generated and fupported by the hulband- 
man. 

While the artificer * puts in morion the moft powerful ma- 
chines -for abridging labour, while the merchant covers the 
feas with veflels which transport the treafures of one country 
to another, they are ifcill indebted to tbe perpetual exertion of 
human induftry for the riches they amafsv* But the huiband- 
man employs in. his fcrvice Nature iierfelf He prepares ma- 
terials for her to work on, direfts her effort, and the feafbns 
and the glebe accumulate his wealth. 

The capital, therefore, which is employed in agriculture 
has a^ twofold advantage over all other capitals of general uti- 
lity. Firft, it calls into exiftence a more confiderable mafs of 
grodu&ive labour than an equal; capital employed in any other 
way,. Secondly, in proportion to the quantity of labour which 

is 
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is thus called into exiftence, the value of the material wrought 
upon is more enhanced, and a greater value added to the 
annual produce of the country by this employment of capital 
thaa fey alif ottier * 

It nte& Tcarce be added, that th* occupation in which 
capital is moft profitable and* labour mod produ&ive muft 
tend moft ito promote national wealth. 

Sufficiently fatlsfied of the importance of agriculture, 
h% m now inquire of what natjure is that knowledge by 
tfe^js?ercife of wbifh fuch great advantages accrue to fo- 
ciety. 

Js$,$ie£e anji difference . , in the foil of different fpot$ of 
grpupd^in co^fe^uence of which fqme piay be better <lifpofcd 
to ^ie^d one^Hnd, of product, and fon^e another ? Is it po£- 
Xible to render land more, fertile by manure ; and if fo f 
n^^ft phe jiature of the manure be accomniodated to that of 
th§ fahh Are, particular feafciis o£ the year pecuharly propiti- 
ous .for ploughing, for fowing, for reaping, for planting,, for 
gathering fruit? Is there any thing intricate in the procefs of 
vegetation, in the growing of corn, in the cultivation of vine- 
yards, in the mans^gement of nurferies, in the prefervation 

of 



* (i The work of nature which remains, after deducing or eqmpenfating every 
" thing which can be regarded as the work of man, is feldom lefs than a Fourth, 
-* c and frequently more than a. third ©f the whole produce. No equal quantity 
" of labour employed in manufactures can ever occafion fo great a reproduc* 
« tion." — Smith. 
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^f forefts ? Are there any methods of deftroying noxious in- 
fers, and of cherifhing fuch as yield us honey and filk ? Dd 
we know the moft advantageous manner of breeding cattle, 
of multiplying flocks, and of improving their fleece? 

The flightefl rcfle&ion fuffices to let u& fee the intricacy* 
the extent, the importance of the investigations which thefe 
queftions involve. 

But, according to the prefent difpofition of things, how is 
the tyro farmer to acquire this knowledge ? From the limited 
experience* the coarfe, and often erroneous obfervations of his 
neighbours ; from the vague rules handed down by tradition, 
and blended with prejudices and fuperftitions interwoven by 
ignorance; or, at beft, by gleaning from the miscellaneous 
details and * imperfect effays of fome judicious modern experi- 
menters. But the inferior orders of men have neither accefs 
to books, nor opportunities for ftudy. And of thofe even 
who do enjoy fuperior advantages of fortune and leifure, how 
few are qualified to combine and ufefully apply the fcattered 
lights of modern difcoveries ? 

Could fuch a random education, and exertions fo ill di- 
rected ever have led to the illuftrious difcoveries which dig- 
nify other departments of fcience I which teach us to call 
every ftar in the heavens by its name, to traverfe the track- 
lefs ocean and connect: the moft diftant regions of the globe, 
to defcend into the bowels of the earth, to pierce the fky, 
and to rob the lightening of its fury ? 

Vol. IV. ( F ) THE 
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The eftablifhment of proper pro^ifions for education in agri- 
culture appears, therefore, to be m obje& of the moffc import 
ant national concern, It appears* pe£i*liariy fo in Ireland, 
where the. .rural oeconomy ha^ received fo little commendation 
or encouragement ; yet where the luxuriance of the foil and 
the mildaefk of the climate promiie die moft abundant re- 
wards to the ikilful toil of die hufbandman. Let our ignor- 
ance of thefe affairs ceafe to be a bye-word in the mouths of 
thofe whofe knowledge of them is, perhaps^ after all, fo little 
foperior tlo owe own-. Let the glory of erecting new altars to 
Ceres and* TiAgt^lemus be- referved for a country not infe- 
rior in gGKUUK. or patriotifm, to the moff favoured of anti- 
quity. 

The firft ebje<5V to be fought is a' correct fyftem of agricul- 
ture adapted to the particular circumfiances of this country; 
and the next is the difjufion and inculcation of its docu- 
ments. 

To attain th&fe objedls a fuitable plan muft be fpiritedly 
carried into execution. The following hints are fuggefted tc 
be modified and matured by thofe whofe talents, information, 
and publick fpirit qualify them for fo honourable an under- 
taking. 

i. Let a profefTor of agriculture be eftabliflied in or near 
the metropolis, where other branches of natural knowledge 
connected with agriculture, particularly botany and chemiftry-, 
are taught. Let this profellor receive a falary fuitable to the 

importance 
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importance of his ftation, and to the abilities and knowledge 
which the publick require in fuch a man. Allot him a fpace 
of ground fufficient for exemplifying the nature and utility of 
different fpecies of manure. Let him be provided with proper 
implements of hufbandry, and of farming in all its branches, 
and with models of fuch large machines as may be necef- 
fary for fatisfa&orily elucidating his inftrudlions. Let him 
and his pupils have accefs to a publick botanical garden * ; 
and let the fuperintendent of that garden be enjoined to 
fet apart a competent portion of it for the cultivation of 
fuch grafTes, herbs of the papilionaceous tribe, and flirube, 
whether exotic or indigenous, as thrive in the open air. Let 
the profeffor diftribute to his pupils a copious text book, con- 
taining the principles of his art, or its fundamental truths ; 
and let him, with the mod perfpicuous and circumftantial 
accuracy, comment upon thefe texts, explain whatever is well 
afcertained, point out the errors of authors of note and of 
common pra&ice, and fhew what important inquiries remain 
yet undecided or unexplored. 

2. Beside the pupils whom the love of fcience or the fame 
of the pf ofefTor might colled around the chair of agriculture, 
let certain induflrious youths of tolerable capacity, and of good 
ordinary education in reading and arithmetic, be fent from 

(fM each 

* Three hundred pounds a year have been entrulted by parliament to the Dub- 
lin Society, for three years paft, « towards providing and maintaining a Botanic 
« Garden." This inftitution has not been begun 5 but it is probable that a mea* 
fure of fuch manifeft general utility will not be much longer negteaed. 
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each county to ftudy agriculture, for a limited time, under the 
profeflbr. Thefe youths fhould receive pecuniary aid in the 
nature of a bounty ; which might be raifed either by the vo- 
luntary contributions of the principal men of wealth affociated 
for that purpofe in each county, or might be afleffed on the 
counties at large by prefentments of the feveral grand juries. 
This aid, I fay, fhould be in the nature of a bounty ; not 
to maintain the ftudents as children of the publick, but to de- 
fray thofe extraordinary eipences of a good education which 
might otherwife prove an infurmountable bar to their inftruc- 
tion. When the publick wholly fupport ftudents, their money 
is oftfen wholly thrown away. The fupercargo may be care- 
lefs who has no property of his own: let us embark our ven- 
ture with him who is interefted in the fafety q£ the veffel. 

3. These piipils^ when properly inftrudled in the metro- 
polis, fhould return to their refpedlive hornet, and there (if 
certified to be properly qualified) fhould be enabled by a fur- 
ther bounty to take,, and furnish with proper ftock or imple- 
ments of hufbandry fmall farms, wherein they might exhibit 
falutary examples to their neighbours of the advantage, to be 
derived from abandoning erroneous cuftoms. 

Lastly, thefe fcientific farmers fhould not only exhibit fpe- 
cimens of good rural oeconomy, but fhould be bound to in- 
culcate in others that knowledge in which they themfelves will 
have been inftruded for the publick good. 
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I STJBMrr to: the eonfideratiorc of wife and pious 1 men whe- 
ther a pQrtion of the Lord's- day might not be fet apart for 
this purpofe, profitably to (he poor, who are incapable of 
ftudying booka, ancfc at die lame time confidently with the 
interefts of religion? Might not the fcientific farmer become 
a ruftic orator, and explain in his field or his barn, how the 
fpade^ the ploughshare, the fcfi&e> or the fickle might be bet- 
ter employed; how the produce of the dairy might be meli- 
orated ; how the breeding or the fattening of cattle might be 
promoted or improved ? 

Thus might the light of philofbphy Be diflFufed ovtr the 
fields of the peafant, and the garden of the cottager; from 
whence in return \t would be relie&ed back on the higheft 
fpheres, multiplying its benefits* and cheeriag the whole hori- 
zon of fociety *• 

I havet already hinted at the eltabliihment of afibciations by 
gentlemen of opulence In different parts of the kingdom for 
the encouragement, of agriculture. The Dublin Society fet a 
noble example to the reft of the world; and the advantages 
which have arifen from fimilar inftitutions that have been fince 
fbrmed in other nations r corroborate the experience this coun- 
try 

* The emprefs o£ Ruffian has at her fdle ^expenae eftahliflied a CoHqge of Agri- 
culture at Sophiflc. Mr. Samborfld, (a clergyman of great learning who had ftudied 
agriculture for feveral years in England), has a farm of a* thoufand acres provided 
with necefiary buildings and all; kind of farming utenfils* There he-gives le&ures 
on the theory and pra&ice of agriculture. From each feminary of the empire 
two children of priefts are transferred to this eftabltfhment, that they may bo- 
come properly acquainted with the ceeonomy of a farm, «ind, after they fucceed 
to benefices, may inftruft their parifhioners in agriculture. 
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try has had of its beneficial interpofition. But though this 
foeiety was expre&ly founded for the -encouragement of agri- 
culture, psffhaps it does not now fufiieiefflSy dire€l its care to 
rural affairs. Manufactures and arte 4ivkk its attention, and 
dimkn£h m e&ergyv 

Whether this ajpprahenfioa be we31 or ill fou&ded, no rea* 
fon appears why a eoiuipetkiost of lexertions for the publkk 
good ought not to be 4afirecL The encouragements held out 
by country afTociations may confpire and cannot interfere with 
the encouragements offered by the Dublin Society, Gentlemen 
q$l th$ fpot cm beft ju%s for the cultivation of what branch 
of sericulture ea£h part of the country refpe<Stively is pecu* 
liarly favourable. They can alfo moft effe&ually incite the 
people to ^exertion, and moft fktisfaj&orily judge how far their 
own patriotick labours are crowned with fuccefs. 

If fuch focieties fhould be eftablifhed, I would beg leave 
to fuggeft to their confideration whether they might not devife 
modes of encouraging and aflifting young men in applying 
themfelves efpecially to peculiar branches of agricukure. 

In manufactures it is acknowledged that the produ&ive 
powers of labour are confiderably increafed by its divifion» 
Skill, dexterity, and judgment employed wholly upon one fub~ 
je&, muft tend more to its improvement than if they had 
been engaged by feveraL This is true in agriculture as well 
as in manufactures $ although it muft be acknowledged that it 
is much eafier to preferve the fubdivifions of occupation diftindt 
in the latter than in the former. 

It 
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It is only by confining to particular fubjedfs the obferva- 
rion, and thought, and genius of thofe who cultivate them> 
that thefe fubje&s can ever be expelled to be brought to per- 
fection* Such encouragements-, therefore, as might induce well- 
informed perfons to apply themfelves wholly to particular de- 
partments of agriculture, may be confidered as an efTential 
part of a goodL fyfiera of national education. 



Qf tnjlruftlon in mining. 

Mining is the moft diredl road to wealth ; but, like the 
defcent to Avernus, few who pafs it tread back their fteps. 

That Ireland abounds with valuable mines* we are affured 
by one of the ablefl miner alogifls in Europe, whofe birth 
and residence this country boafls and enjoys. But fhall we 
tempt men who deferve well of fociety to facrifiee their lives 
at the fhrine of national fplendour? 

I shudder to think haw many thoufand human beings, 
unconvicted of any crime, are at this moment plunged in 
mines from which they are never, perhaps, to reafcend ; whofe 
eyes " roll in vain to find light's piercing ray ;'* who never 
" wander where the Mufes haunt, clear fpring, or fhady grove, 
" or funny hill ;" ihut out from the theatre of nature, from 
thofe refrefhments which flie fpreads with fuch a lavifh hand 
upon the lap of earth ; and doomed to exchange a melancholy 
and fickly life for an untimely death,. 

Wouj^d 
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Would that the purpofes of traffic and the conveniences 
of fociety could be attained by the labour of fuch men alone 
as have forfeited their lives to the violated laws of their 
country ! But this quantity of labour will not fuflice to pro- 
cure fuch a flock of minerals as the indifpenfable occafions 
of fociety demand. The working of mines, and the manu- 
facture of their produce mult, therefore, be in part efFe&ed 
by hired labourers. 

Does it not, however, well deferve the confideration of legi- 
slators, whether the moil unwholefome part of this labour 
might not be alloted to fuch criminals as are now cut off 
from all poflibility of making any atonement for their crimes;?; 
The punifhment would be fufficiently fevere for the mod 
atrocious villainy : the example would be more durable, and, 
therefore, more impreffive than execution : criminals would 
enjoy fuperior opportunities of repenting : and the nation 
would receive fome compenfation for the injuries it had fuf- 
tained by their offences *. 

Of 

* Amongfl the ancient Romans, with whom capital punifhments were much 
lefs frequent than they are with us, the " damnati ad metalla" conftituted the 
principal part of thofe who were employed in the mines, in the feparation of tine 
ore, and in the fulphur works. The political wifdom of preferving the lives of 
offenders appeared fo forcible to the Romans, that even Nero, who cannot be 
charged with any ill-timed clemency, not only employed the " damnati in opus 
" pubHcum" in digging his canal from Mifemis to the lake Avernus, and from 
thence to Oftia, but even pardoned the moil atrocious malefactors to add to their 
number. 

Similar regulations to thofe of Rome obtain in fome modern ftates, particularly in 
Spain* The quickfilver mines of Almaden are almofl wholly wrought by criminals. 
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Of the mines, "however, with which Ireland abounds, it mull 
be acknowledged that the working may, by proper precau- 
tions, be rendered but little prejudicial to health. No delete- 
rious vapours iflue from any of our minerals, while in the 
bowels of the earth; fo that if an uninterrupted current of 
air be preferved through the fhaft and level of the mine, the 
workmen who defcend into it will fuftain no injury. Even 
in the roafting of the ore, and other procefles in which noxi- 
ous fumes arife, the danger may be considerably leffened by 
judicious management* 

The publick health being thus prote<fted, the prompt acqui* 
fition of wealth by the working of our mines ought not to 
be negledled 

Should this objed be looked to, fome modification of the 
g&neral plan recommended for inftrudtion in agriculture ought, 
perhaps, to be adopted. 

Insteab of fending ftudents to a profeflbr of mineralogy 
ftationed in Dublin, we ought to fend them to Germany, to 
Hungary, and to Sweden, in which countries that fcience has 
now arrived to a very great degree of eminence: for a know- 
ledge of minerals cannot be acquired except on the fpot 
where they abound, and under the tuition of men long con- 
verfant with their fenfible qualities, as well as their chemical 
properties. 
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The perfons qualified to reap advantage from this cottrfe 
of ftudy are thofe only who have previoully received a liberal 
education in humanity and in the fciences, especially chemiftry 
and natural hiftory. 

The expence of the education of fueh men ought not to 
fall wholly upon the nation : for we are not to fearch for 
philofophers amongft the lowed ranks in fociety. But, to the 
fupport of men whofe genius leads them to this ftudy, and 
whofe previous acquirements qualify them for the purfuit of 
it, the nation ought to contribute at lejift (6 much as the 
expence of a foreign education exceeds that of a domeHick 
one* 

Titrther, men fo educated fhould be entitled to a prefer* 
ence above others in all offices relating to mines, and beftowed 
by government. Thefe men would alfo be preferred by mi* 
ning companies, becaufe it is obvioufly the intereft of all fuch 
companies to employ the moft fkilful as* well as the moft ho- 
neft affiflants, and becaufe men who live by trade invariably 
purfue their intereft when they know it. 

The expence of contributing to the foreign education of 
mineralogifts fhould not, however, be a perpetual tax upon the 
nation. If the mines of Ireland fhould in procefs of time be 
as well wrought as foreign ones, the knowledge of mineralogy 
requisite for their cultivation could be acquired more eafily 
and more fuccefsfully at home than abroad : then the boun- 
ties to travelling ftudents ought to ceafe. 

The 
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The acquisition of this knowledge at home would be con- 
siderably facilitated, if we were to poflefs mineralogical cabi- 
nets in which various natural combinations of metals, and of 
the other produdts of the mineral kingdom were well col- 
lected, and judicioufly arranged. Thefe fpecimens ought to be 
accumulated in fuch abundance as to allow of occafional con- 
fumption in chemical experiments. For although an examina- 
tion of their fenfible qualities may perhaps be generally ade- 
quate to the difcrimination of different bodies, yet it cannot 
be denied that this criterion is both more complex and lefs 
Satisfactory than chemical analyfis. 

An extenfive cabinet of this kind, enriched with the mine- 
rals both of foreign countries and our own, would be an in- 
estimable national treafure. But as the excellency of fuch a ca- 
binet would depend partly on its furniture, and partly (perhaps 
principally) on their arrangement,, I fuggeft two provifions for 
consideration. 

First, that it Should be required of every travelling ftudent 
of mineralogy receiving a ftipend from the nation, to colle<5t 
in thofe countries wherein he ibjourns, and to tranfmit to 
Dublin fuch Specimens as are moft ufeful or rare. 

Secondly, that a board to£ mineralogy fhould be eredled, 
confifting of the moft eminent character in that fcience as 
president, and of fuch others as may be thought worthy of be- 
ing affociated with him. That this board fhould receive a parlia^ 

( G a ) mentary 
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mentary grant of a grofs fum to be expended in building 
apartments for a pubHck cabinet of mineralogy, and a chemical 
laboratory under the fame roof; and fhould alfo receive fuch 
annual Aims as would be neceffary to preferve them in re- 
pair, and to give to a competent number of travelling flu- 
dents, to be feledled by the board, honorary (Upends. 

Finally, that the care of procuring, arranging and preferr- 
ing fpecimens, and the power of permitting (Indents to examine 
them, and to enjoy the ufe of the chemical laboratory, under 
fuch reftri£tions as might feem advifeablc, fhould be entrufted 
to this board. 

This plan would certainly be fomewhat expenfive ; but 
when we confider the engines that are to be put in motion, 
and the (kill and integrity of the perfons to whom the direc- 
tion of them is propofed to be entrufted, perhaps it may be 
allowed that few could be devifed more dire&ly conducive to 
national opulence. 



Of inftruEtion in manufactures; 

Next to, the cultivation of the earth, fociety is mod bene- 
fited by the manufacture of its produce. How manufactures 
may be bed promoted, and what kinds ought to be princi- 
pally encouraged in a fyflem of national education, I (hall 
now endeavour to afcertain. 

The 
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The promotion of manufactures depends on the number and 
fkill of thofe who engage in them. Inafmuch, therefore, as 
manufactures are ufeful to the community, exertions ought 
to be made to increafe the number and improve the fkill of 
manufacturers. 

To attain this end the following fcheme is fuggefted. I 
muft premife that this, like what I have thrown out upon 
other fubjeCts, is offered, not as a perfeCt plan, but as one 
yet to be modified as the fite of peculiar circumftances may 
require. 

Let feveral fchools be ereCted in different parts of the king- 
dom for the inftruCtion of youth in various branches of ma- 
nufacture ; fome for teaching the linen, others the woollen 
manufacture, others that of filk, of cotton, of hardware, and 
fo forth. The general outlines of the plan of each of thefe 
fchools I fhall attempt to delineate. 

i. There fhould be a head mafter well known to be per- 
fectly converfant in every branch of the department which 
he is appointed to fuperintend. This mafter fhould have the 
direction of the whole fchool, fubjeCt only to occafional con- 
troul in the manner hereafter fpecified. The falary of this 
mafter fhould (for obvious reafbns), be derived either wholly 
or principally from a certain proportion of the profits of the 
manufacture wrought in the fchooL 

2. There 
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2. There fhould be a competent number of fubordinate fu- 
-pervifors, one to teach the myfteries and infpeft the manage- 
ment of each particular branch of the general department. 

3. There fhould be a head clafs of ftudents intended to 
be mailer manufacturers, each of whom fhould pay a certain 
fum on admiflion into the fchool Thefe fhould be inftrudted 
in the theory and practice of every branch of the manufac- 
ture to which the fchool is appropriated, from the collection 
of the raw material to its converfion into the mod elaborate 
^ompofition of art* Thefe ftudents fhould alfo be taught book- 
-keeping, and in fhort whatever is neceffary or vifeful to be 
known by a mafter manufacturer ; particular attention being 
paid to their education in any one branch for which they 
may be peculiarly intended. 

4. There fhould be a fecond clafs, confifting of poor chil- 
dren, who fhould be admitted gratis, upon proper recommen- 
dation, and maintained and clothed entirely at the publick ex- 
pence. Thefe fhould be inftru&ed in the fubordinate labours 
of handicraft, to which they fhould be principally confined. 

I say principally, but not wholly; becaufe I am not of 
opinion (with Dr. Prieftley) " that the mechanical parts of any 
iC employment will be beft performed by perfons who have 
" no knowledge or idea of any thing beyond the mere prac- 
u tice." Some of the riioft valuable improvements in machi- 
nery and in the conftrudlion of philofophical inftruments have 
been made by intelligent workmen. Jn the firft fire-engines 

a boy 
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a boy was conflantly employed to open and fhut alternately 
the communication between the boiler and the cylinder, ac- 
cording as the pifton- either aicended or defcended. One o£ 
thofe boys, who was anxious to be at liberty to play with 
his companions, was the firft who obferved that by tying a 
ftring £r.om> the handle of the valve which opened this com- 
mtxnibation to another part of the machine , the valve would 
open and fhut without affiftance. Thus one of the greateft 
improvements that has been made upon this machine fince its 
invention was the difcovery of a boy who fought to* fave 
his labour. Was the genius of this boy unworthy of being 
cultivated? or fhould he have been treated merely as an auto- 
maton beeaufe he was poor? I ffiall adduce another example 
of an oppofite kind; In the ftaple manufa&ure of this country 
a confiderable lofs has been oceafionally fuflained by the rot- 
ting of linens in confequence of the acidulous liquor where- 
with the bleachers four them Having been too ftrong. The 
only teft which thefe workmen employ to afcertain its ftrength 
is their tafte. But this fenfe is proverbially irregular, A very 
little chemical inftrudlion would furnifh them with a criterion 
fufEcient to fecure the good effedls of the liquor and to pre- 
vent it from being ever corrofive. 

5. The bufinefs of the ffchool wouid be completed by * 
competent number of experienced journeymen, who fhould be 
employed in fuch work as cannot be performed by children, 
and in the inftru&ion of all, particularly the fcholars of the 
fecond dafs* in the feveral operations of manual art. 
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Lastly, a council, confining of a certain number of gentle- 
men refiding in the neighbourhood of fuch fchools, (and who 
may be appointed, in fome cafes by government, in fome by 
the truftees for prompting the linen and hempen manufac- 
tures of Ireland, in fome by the Dublin Society, or other- 
wife, as might be thought advifeable), fliould regulate the 
whole exterior and interior management of each manufactur- 
ing fchool, audit the accounts, receive and difburfe cafh, or- 
der implei&ents and machines, procure raw materials, diipofe 
of the manufactures, appoint matters, admit and difmifs fcho- 
lans. 

Such materials ihould be procured as are neceflary for exe- 
cuting the feveral pieces of workmanfhip in the beft manner* 

The moft ufeful machines for abridging labour fhould efpe- 
cially be provided, and the proper management of them care- 
fully attended to. 

Prizes for fuperior dexterity and induftry fliould be liber- 
ally, but chaftely diftributed. 

Whenever a fcholar of the head elafs may appear, after 
due examination and trial, to be properly qualified for the 
exercife of his trade, he fliould receive a fuitable certificate 
from the council of regulation, which certificate fliould entitle 
him to be admitted to all the advantages at prefent confined 
to thofe who have ferved a regular apprenticefhip to mem- 
bers of corporations. 

A SIMILAR 
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A similar rule fhould be eftablifhed with refpeCt to fcho- 
lars of the fecond clafs. Thefe, moreover, fhould be entitled 
to a preference above other journeymen in being employed 
at the fchool, and fhould not only receive pay as fuch, but if 
they fhall have continued to labour induftrioufly in that capa- 
city for a certain length of time, or if they fhall have ob- 
tained a certain number of prizes for excellence in their art, 
fhould receive fuch a flock of implements or machines as may 
enable them to enter into trade on their own account, and 
employ an additional number of hands. 

These are but the leading features of a plan which can be 
perfectly fafhioned only by the deliberations and exertions of 
perfons converfant in the feveral manufactures* 

I Now proceed to obviate fuch objections againft the gene- 
ral fcheme as occur to me. 

First, let us confider the expenfe of fuch kind of efta- 
blifhments. 

The labour of children employed at machinery may be fairly 
confidered as equally productive with the labour of an equal 
number of men unaffifted by any combination of mechanic 
powers. The labour of the meaneft hired labourer cannot be 
worth lefs than that of an able-bodied flave. Now th£ labour 
of an able-bodied flave is calculated by a very judicious au- 
thor (Mr. Cantillon) to be worth double his maintenance. 
From hence I conclude that the expenfe of maintaining all 
the children educated in manufacturing fchools would be at 
leaft defrayed by the profits of their labour. 

Vol. IV. (H) I have 
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I have equal reafon to conclude that the maintenance and 
pay of experienced journeymen would be at leaft compenfated 
by the fruits of their labour. 

Whether the refidue of the profits arifing from the ma- 
nufactures wrought in thefe fchools would fuffice to pay the 
falaries of matters, and other current expenfes, I am not pre- 
pared to fay. I think it probable that, in moft cafes, it would ; 
becaufe thefe falaries can fcafcely be rated at more than a 
proportion of the whole profits accruing from the manufactures, 
equivalent to that which private manufacturers lay by to enrich 
themfelves. Indeed I apprehend that if the fchools fhould be 
well regulated, and the manufactures wrought in them properly 
difpofed of, the falaries of matters would not amount to this 
furplus of profit. 

The fees of admiflion of the head fcholars might be applied 
to the purchafe of machinery. After fome time it is probable 
that this refource would be more than fufficient for their pur- 
chafe and prefervation in repair. 

It only remains to provide _ buildings adequate to the pur- 
pofes now mentioned. The expenfe of thefe might probably 
be defrayed partly by fubferiptions or bequefts, and partly by 
parliamentary aid. Thefe would certainly be advanced with 
alacrity, if the fcheme fhould appear to be in its principle and 
execution decidedly difinterefted, and in the event of its fuc- 
cefs decidedly advantageous to the community. 



The 
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The fecond objection which I conceive might be urged 
againft this fchemc is, that it militates againft the exclufive 
privileges of corporations, and the regulations of apprentice- 
(hip* 

This is the quarter from whence the moll flrenuous op- 

pofition is to be dreaded. For when did any fet of men who 

enjoyed a monopoly agree to relinquifh it for the publick 
good ? 

But the impolicy of all kinds of monopoly in trade may 
be eafily proved. The profits and the wages of all perfons who 
enjoy the benefits of a monopoly are greater than the fkill 
and labour of fuch perfons merit. This operates as an encou- 

( H 2 ) ragement 

* The regulations of apprenticefhip in Ireland are upon a different footing, 
and fomewhat lefs illiberal than in England. In the latter country a ftatute was 
enacted in the 5th of Elizabeth, prohibiting all perfons from exercifing any craft 
or trade then ufed who fhould not have previously ferved an apprenticefhip for 
feven years. In Ireland fimilar prohibitions obtain in all corporate towns by 
authority of bye-laws of' the feveral corporations. Thefe prohibitions, however, 
extend only to natives of Ireland; for by a rule made by the lord lieutenant and 
privy council, (which in this inflance has the force of a law, according to a ftatute 
pailed in the 17th and 18th of Charles the Second) all foreigners and aliens, 
as well perfons of other religious perfuafions as proteftants, who are merchants, 
traders, artizans, artificers, feamen, or otherwife fkilled in any trade or the work- 
manfhip of any manufacture, or in the art of navigation, who come into any 
city, walled town or corporation, with intent there to refide, fhall, upon requeft 
made and payment of twenty (hillings by way of fine to the chief magiftrate and 
common council, or other perfons authorifed to admit freemen, be admitted free- 
men of faid city, &c. ; and in like manner fhall be admitted to the freedom of 
guilds of their refpective trades, with the full enjoyment of all privileges of buy- 
ing, felling, working, trading, &c. ; and any magiftrate refufmg to admit foreigners 
fo applying (hall be disfranchifed. 
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ragement to fraud and to idlenefs ; — to fraud, becaufe mono- 
polifts receive more for their commodities than their intrinfic 
value ; — to idlenefa, becaufe the obvious policy of keeping the 
market for thofe commodities underftocked prevents them from 
Supplying it as well as they can, from working as much as 
they are able. 

The exclufive privileges of corporations and the regulations 
of apprenticefhip are the gates of monopoly which fhut out 
natural competition, reftrain induftry end genius, and in the 
end fall as a dead weight on the body of the publick* 

As to the exclufive privileges of corporations which obftrudi 
the circulation of labour from one place to another even 
in the fame employment, workmen, I know, will be ready to 
urge that the price of their labour ought to be prote&ed by 
monopolies. But this is a falfe, as well as an illiberal argu- 
ment ; for the demand for workmen always increafes with the 
thriving of manufactures and the extension of commerce ; and 
with the increafe of demand for workmen* will the price of 
their labour be necefTarily increafed. Hence it is that the 
wages of workmen are always higher in capitals than in the 
country* 

As to the regulations of apprenticefhip which obftrudl the 
circulation of labour from one employment to another even 
in the fame place, it is difficult to fay what can be alleged 
in its favour. The common cry is that appreriticefhips are 

neceflary 
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neceflary to guard againft bad workmanfhip. But this argu- 
ment cannot bear fifting. Are not apprentices uniformly em- 
ployed in work by their matters ? Is not work as well executed 
in— Paifley, for example, as in any part of Europe, although 
the term of apprenticefhip is not half as long in Scotland 
as it is in mofl other countries ? Has any national disadvan- 
tage accrued from the a<5t of parliament which exprefsly opens 
the linen trade in England to all perfons ? In fine, are the 
manufa&ures of Manchefter, Birmingham, and Sheffield (which 
do not come within the ftatute of apprenticefhip) any difcredit 
to the people engaged in them ? 

Some advantage to fociety may poffibly accrue from the 
quarantine of a probationary term being exacted from thofe 
who exercife a craft concerning workmanfhip in which every 
man is not qualified to judge by infpe&ion. A man may 
be a bad attorney or a bad apothecary without being difco- 
vered to be fo by him who could inftantly difcover the coarfe- 
nefs of a hat or the clumfinefs of a boot; and the fortunes 
and lives of the community may fufFer by mifplaced confi- 
dence in fuch men. But, after all, is their having ferved an 
apprenticefhip any teftimony of their fkill, or fecurity for their 
integrity ? It may «be faid that it affords a prefumption in their 
favour. But let fuch preemptions be fuperfeded by proofs. 
Let an examination of their qualifications by perfons eminent 
in their art be inftituted as a tefl of their competency, and 
let an examination of their workmanfhip by the fame perfons 
be reforted to as a teft of their honefly. It has been well 
obferved that the fterling mark upon plate, and the ftamps 

upon 
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upon linen or woollen cloth, give the purchafer much greater 
fecurity than any ftatute of apprenticefhip : he generally looks 
at thefe, but never thinks it worth his while to inquire whe- 
ther the workman had ferved a feven years apprenticefhip. 

Can it be doubted that a man pofTefTed of eminent genius, 
or induftry, or both, may not acquire perfection in his art 
fboner than one who hath neither abilities nor application ? 
And is it confiftent with the natural rights of man to put 
forth laws of form and ceremony which fliall inhibit any one 
from the profitable exercife of his talents? 

The fkill and the labour of every man are his moft in- 
difputable, and ought to be his moft unviolated property. 
The poor man s liberty to earn his bread by whatever honeft 
means Providence has put in his power is a charter granted 
by Heaven, which ought to be held facred upon earth. 

This is a liberty which can never degenerate into licen- 
tioufnefs ; for who will employ a labourer not worthy of his 
hire ? but if worthy, why fhould he be debarred of employ- 
ment ? 

Can it efcape the , moft fuperficial obferver that all bufinefs 
which is carried on in the open air muft neceffarily be pre- 
carious, depending on the concordance between the feafon and 
the work? The mafon is idle in fro ft, the flater in ftorms, 
the bleacher in fnow. Befides, the demand for different ma- 
nufactures 
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nufaftures niuft vary according to the time of year, to the 
change of fafhions, to foreign orders, See then how your 
laws of apprenticeship operate— they prevent all labour when 
a particular kind cannot be exercifed; and whetl there is an 
extraordinary demand for any particular kind, they prevent a 
fufficiency from being procured. 

The ancients knew no fuch impolitick reftri#ions. They 
held that every man has a right to learn what another is 
willing to teach upon fuch terms as may be agreed on be- 
tween them. They never conceived that indiiftry is promoted 
by the profits of one man's labour necieffarily centering, for 
a ftated number of years, in the aggrandizement of another. 
They never held that the 'mytteiifcs o!f all crafts are equally 
difficult to be acquired.' They never conceived that fkill and 
integrity are infured by the workman's having been a re- 
demptionary flave. Yet we maintain cuftoms founded upon 
fuch notions ; though we fee that apprentices are, in general, 
as idle as they dare be ; that when put out, (as they com- 
monly are from charity fchools,) with fmall apprentice fees, 
and bound for a long term of years, they become peculiarly 
worthlefs and unprofitable j but that journeymen paid by the 
piece are prone efveh to, endanger their healths by the aSiduity 
of their application. 

To conclude thefe comments ; though I am an enemy to 
every fpecies of monopoly in trade, I do not propofe to over- 
turn the whole fyftem of corporations and apprenticeships. 
But let the doors of corporations be opened, by means of ma- 
nufacturing 
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nufa&uring fchools, for the admiflion of all who are properly 
qualified. At the fame time let a fair competition be infti- 
tuted between thefe fchools and private matters, by removing 
from the latter whatever reftraints in the number of appren- 
tices are at prefent impofed upon them. 

The only remaining objection againft manufacturing fchools 
which I can forefee, relates to the labour of children, and the 
impropriety of calling into a&ion their whole ftrength. 

Of the tendernefs due to youth no one can be more £en- 
fible than I am, no one more folicitous that it fliould be fe- 
duloufly regarded. But let it be remembered how much labour 
is diminilhed by machinery, and how eafy it is in an exten- 
five factory to apportion to every degree of ftrength its proper 
employment. 

That children fliould be rendered as valuable to the com- 
munity as is coniiftent with their health will fcarcely be 
controverted. Early habits of induftry lay the foundation of 
order and temperance through fucceeding life. Thefe pro- 
cure riches, promote health, a.nd fecure comfort to indivi-* 
duals;, and by confequence eftablifh national profperity. When 
the pofleffion of children is a treafure, marriage is wooed with 
eagernefs, and enjoyed with tranfport; plenty fmiles in the 
train of population ; and the land overflows with innumerable 
fources of fertility and wealth. 

Having 
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Having now endeavoured to fhew how inftru<5tion in ma- 
nufactures may be beft promoted, few words will fuflker to 
afcertain what kinds ought to be principally encouraged in a 
fyftem of national education. 

The manufactures beft entitled to encouragement are thofe 
which are moft favourable to health and good morals, beft 
ailifted by the natural cefources of the kingdom, moii con- 
genial to the difpofition and, habits of the people, ana moft 
prized by the inhabitants of other countries. 



Of inftru&ion im projtjjiond and pt>Utt Uferatitre. 

This fpecies of inftrudlion being chiefly defigned for thofe 
who are to fill the higher orders of fociety appears to be 
left immediately the obje'dt of our prefent inquiry than any 
of the foregoing. The educatibn of the rich mull neceflarily 
be lefs fyftematical than that of the poor; both becaufe the 
knowledge of the former is more various, and muft therefore 
be drawn from a greater variety of fources ; and becauffe 
men in fuperior ranks are likely to judge themfelves what 
kind of education is beft fitted for their children, and poffefs 
the means of carrying the refuft of their judgment into exe- 
cution. It muft, however, be acknowledged that all men are 
more or fefi fwayed'by cuftbm : it feems therefore advifeable 
to point out what Ipecifes of education ought to be cuftom- 
ary, what eftablifhments ought to be encouraged for inftruc- 
tion in profefliotial and polite literature. 

Vol. IV. (I ) I shall 
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I shall briefly confider, firfl, what kind of knowledge 
men intended for the fuperior walks of life ought to poffefs j 
and feeondly, what means ought to be employed for facili- 
tating the communication of this, knowledge. 

The education of the divine, the lawyer, the phyfician, the 
painter, the mufician, the naval and military officer, the 
merchant, the ftatefman, and the elegant fcholar, ought to 
branch from one common trunk. 

Strict grammatical accuracy in the ufe of the Englifh 
language, and a familiar acquaintance with the Latin and 
French fhould be confidered as indifpenfable ground-werks for 
whatever fuperftru&ure is afterwards to be ere&ed. 

Some modern writers, and thole too of repute, have thought 
proper to decry the fludy of the dead languages as a ufelefe 
tax upon the memory $ but thefe gentlemen have over-rated 
the difficulty of acquiring a competent knowledge of thefe 
tongues; they have omitted to confider how many Englifh, 
efpecially technical words, fpring from the Grecian fount j and 
above all they have forgotten how univerfally the Latin 
tongue pervades every department of literature j fo that Tul- 
ly's affertion is as true at this day, over all the realms of 
polifhed fociety, as it was originally in the city of Rome — 
" Non tam praeclarum effe fcire Latine, quam turpe nefcire*" 

A general knowledge of ancient and modern hiftory, of 
the nature of the confutation under which we live, and of 

the 
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the laws by which we are bound, appears efleijtial in a courfe 
of liberal education, 

In men whom noble birth or perfonal intereft holds forth 
as candidates for the rank of legiflators, the want of full in- 
formation upon thefe fubje&s is not to be pardoned. 

Of political knowledge there are two kinds, without poflefling 
a competent lhare of which no fenator can difcharge wifely or 
confcientioufly the truft repofed in him by his country ; a 
knowledge of conftitutional, and of commercial policy. To 
maintain the conftitution by the fupport of government, the 
prefervation of order, and the protection of liberty ; and to 
augment national opulence by the encouragement of manufac- 
tures and the extension of trade are the grand objexfls of par- 
liamentary deliberation. But is it poffible that men can be 
qualified to make conftitutional and commercial laws to bind 
a nation, without ever having ftudied the principles of confti- 
tutional or commercial policy? And with what pretentions to 
honefty or even decency can men think of aflembling for this 
purpofe without thefe qualifications ? 

Lastly, the education of men defigned for the higher walks 
of life cannot be complete without fome acquaintance with 
the hiftory of nature, a fubjedt neither lefs interefting nor lefs 
important than the hiftory of man. The properties of the 
bodies which furround us, and with which we are every 
moment of our lives, converfant, are more or lefs known 
by every perfon. But the man of good education knows 

(la) philofophically, 
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philofophically, what the illiterate only collect from experi- 
ence, or glean by accident. 

I forbear to enter into any examination of the mode ot 
profecuting the particular fludies which are peculiarly fuited 
to the feveral departments of profeflional and polite literature. 
They who preiide over thefe departments are certainly the 
mod competent to regulate the ftudies and afcertain the qua- 
lifications of fuch as are to be admitted into them. To thefe 
men it would be at leaft fuperfluous, if not impertinent, to 
offer any fpeciftc propofals for improvement. But I lhould never 
ceafe to prefs upon their minds the primary principle that 
ought invariably to influence them. — Let your refpedive de- 
partments be preferved pure from the pollution of the illiterate 
and illiberal ; but let the only barriers which you employ to 
fence them be learning and honour. Let all jealous and for- 
did monopolies be baniflied from your policy. Defert alone 
is the facred Ancyle upon the prefervation of which your fate 
depends. 

I now proceed to offer a few obfervations on the means 
which ought to be employed in diffeminating liberal know- 
ledge. 

I offer my fentiments on this head with great diffidence, 
becaufe I have the misfortune of differing materially from a 
gentleman who not long ago called the attention of the legi- 
flature to the fubjedt of national education, and propofed a 
plan of an improved fyftem to be adopted in this kingdom, 

in 
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in the unfolding of which he difplayed confiderable acutenefs 
and ingenuity, as well as the moft dilinterefted philanthropy. 

There are two rules of civil policy which appear to me 
to deferve the higheft rel4>e6:. 

The one is, that civil inftitutions fhould offer as little vio- 
lation as poffible to moral feelings. Hence I am of opinion 
that education, inftead of being rendered a mean of weaken 
ing the connexion between parent and child, ought to be fb 
directed as to eement more ftrongly this natural alliance. I 
am an enemy, therefore, to all plans of national education 
which proceed on this preliminary — u The parents of them all 
<* fliall be exempt from any expence whatever, but they fliall 
" have no right of interference about their childreii*," The 
more extenfive fuch plans are, the more pernicious will they 
be if carried into execution. It is vain to expedl the growth 
of other virtues in the nation, if our firft care be to eradicate 
filial piety. 

In all the hints which I have hitherto thrown out, I have 
conftantly had in view the blending, a$ much as poffible, of 
publicfc and private education. The former, by the emulation 
it excites, promotes induftry and art ; the latter, by cherifhing 
family love, prepares the mind for more diffufed benevolence, 
and awakens all the honourable feelings of the foul. 

The other rule of civil policy which I think ought to be 
regarded is, not to kicreafe the competition in any employ- 
ment 
* Mr. Orde'a plan- 
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roent difproportionately to the profits arifing from the exercife 
of that employment. If we do, many of the competitors will 
fink into indigence, and the employment itfelf degenerate into 
contempt. The penfions, fcholarfhips, exhibitions, burfaries, 
&c. which have been from time to time eftablifhed in 
England, have, it is true, difFufed extenfively claffical know- 
ledge ; but they have attracted around them fuch a fwarm of 
poor fcholars, which neither they, nor the profeffions to which 
|hey lead are competent to maintain, that they have tended 
much to eaft the honourable elafs of men of letters into de<- 
gradation and difrepute. In England at this day forty pounds 
a year is in moft country places confidered as very good pay 
for a curate, and notwithftanding an a<3; of parliament inter* 
pofing to preferve the refpedtability of the clergy, there are 
many curacies the falaries of which are under twenty pounds* 

I am therefore no friend to that part of Mr. Orde's fyftem 
by which the defedls of Englifh education are propofed to be 
tranfplanted into Ireland. — Boys are to be elected from parifh 
to provincial fchools ; from provincial fchools free fcholars are 
to be chofen.; from this dafs fome are to be attached to dio- 
cefan feminaries with fmall ftudentfhips ; of thefe fludents fbme 
are to receive exhibition ; of thefe exhibitioners fome are to 
go out on falaries of twenty-five pounds a year for feven years 
as king's fcholars ; out of king's fcholars are to be chofen king's 
fludents ; out of king's fludents, feven who are bachelors of 
arts in the univerfity, and who are to have fifty pounds a year 
each for feven years ; and to make room for all this influx of 
daffical adventurers, another univerfity is to be eftablifhed in 
the aorth ! — In this fyftem every competitor is the more for- 
tunate 
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tunate as he is the fooner thrown out of the field of compe- 
tition. He then abandons the glittering but deceptive chafe, 
compelled to return to profperity in the humbler walks of 
lifer 

In fhort, I think it better to increafe the value of the liter- 
ary places at prefent endowed in this kingdom, than to add 
to their number and diminifh. their eftimation. I think it better 
to preferve our charter fchools, and our diocefan fchools, on the 
plans which their founders devifed, taking care to corre<5l what- 
ever abufes may have crept into the conduct of them, than to 
confolidate them into three or four great provincial feminaries, 
wherein profitable inftru&ion would be difficult, proper atten- 
tion to morals impra&icable, combination amongfl the boys 
formidable, and the breaking out of any epidemical difeafe 
peculiarly dangerous* 

I have only, then, to propofe, that the heads of our univerfity 
fliould take into consideration the following hints for the im- 
provement of education in that feminary. 

Should not fome knowledge of ancient hiftory as well as of 
languages be uniformly infilled on at the examination for en- 
trance ? 

Would not the collegiate courfe be amended by being ren- 
dered more fubfervipnt to the views of general education ? In 
particular, might not the abftrufe and fterile fcience of meta- 
phyfics be in a great meafure difpenfed with? Ought not an 
account of the chemical as well as of the mechanical properties 

of 
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of bodies to be required at the examinations in natural philo- 
fophy ? Should not modern hiftory, efpecially that of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, be rendered a part of the courfe ? 

There are other kinds of knowledge which, though they 
need not be univerfally infilled on, ought, perhaps, to be pub- 
lickly taught. Should there, not be eftablilhed in the univerfity 
a profefforfhip of the theory of legiflation, for the inftru&ion 
of men deftined to take an a&ive part in publick affairs, in the 
principles of conftitutional and commercial policy ? Should not 
the means of acquiring a knowledge of the ftyle, and a tafte 
for the beauties of thofe works which may be termed the Bri- 
tifh Clafficks be extended to every man deftined for a liberal 
courfe of life, even before the time of taking a degree ? And 
ought not the profeflbrlhips of legiflation and rheterkk to be 
endowed with competent falaries, and the exertions of the pro- 
feffors further ftimul^ted by reafonable fees from the attending 
pupils ? 

Lastxy, fhould not fome further provifions be made in the 
univerfity for the promotion of oratory, the legitimate offspring 
and the faithful protedor of publick liberty ? 



